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ABSTRACT 



Til ^ ■aaaon*ial *. iik of aharpflnlng a*;ud9n«s' 
SftflSltiy i*'.!^?? may bo {aelAltatfla by th« cutslflul.mn» in stir uction al 
pcegtap, and p«Tsonnol of th* ddhool. Aeath4*lc education is baste 
b«eQU3« it is tnmieA on *h4 ctmtiv^ inlegiatiofl of sensing, 
f©«llng, intulU'^.g, and ♦■hlnhing, Ih^ attt oupjlculUffl may be ug«a ta 
ghfttp4n itudqhta' nwaren^aa and sflnsK- ivltle», and Bay encourage 
increased ttesth«*-,tc &«areTi4fl« and una»£8tandlng by uae of th% 
e^itieal/a ppr%elativ« ood«l. Students ponder what Is unusual about a 
oattieular h etk *hfeuc3h syeji exploratciy questions as why tha wock is 
important, una»r what donsttain^B th* attist waa vctking, and what 
inaividual raapons€8 the Btuden-^, £»^ls tew&td the kciIc; such 
qutstlona draw Ptuden* in*-o pactlcipa tlcn throuflh inquiry. 
iBplleatiohs Cor t^'ach^rs, lim inist? atots, and cotina«less include th<? 
foUowingi establish a coriduciva anviscnfflant £ot exploration of 
a^sth«tic apptaciatlsn I fo«*,«r philosophical and csn-tewporary 
a«sthetleg educa*ion in ^h-s *each#c oflueation curticuLumi prDVida 
edueatlon Cor tha arts ftdaaatot to view a«sthetics t«yond his or tier 
ewn dlsGiplin«| use 4sa*"h«tics syatsnis aducation -to -t^aeh about 
a®sth4tics systems o£ diffe;«iit cultur«si and provide opportunitifts 
tot students *-o ^hare *heir aes*-h4tic oxperi»nc^s- (DF) 
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Aesthetics Art Basic 



rm pur-pos^ of this papet* is to make a easfi for "Aesthetics Basic," 
and from the ifguffienti to draw impl ifiatlons fot* schooling. Vihne the task. 
In a lihiei Is to dgfend a thai-ls which we have acctpted a onloH by vlt'tufi 
of the fact that wt respondsd to thi call for position paptM on the thetni, 
"Aesthetics Art Basic," we hops to clan'fj' the state of affalM eoncernihg 
both basics and aasthatlss. Wi plan to do so by logic and conceptual analysis. 

While noting two obsoleti definitions for "aesthetics," (1. "of or per^ 
taming to sensuous pefceptlon, recslved by the senses," and 2, "of or pap" 
taining to the appreciation or criticism of the beautiful"), the Oxford 
English Dictionary gives the following Twentleth-ctntury definition for 
"aesthfitlci"! "of or pertaining to... things perceptible by the sanies, 
things matarlal , . . .also 'perceptive,' sharp in the sense." Often "aesthetics" 
are used synonymous with the arts because we view aesthatles as the 
philosophy of art. In this vein it might be deduced that "arts are bisic," 
and that may be the case, but that 1s not the theme of this paper. Aesthetics 
are confined in this paper to the way stimuli or phenomena are pefceived by 
the senses. The theme held here would be better stated as: "Sharpening 
sensitivities is basic." Before concluding our paper we will show how the 
arts may be one of the ways through which sensitivities are sharpened. 

"Basic" has a number of ineanlngs. The Oxford English Dictionary defines 
"basic" as "of, pertaining to, or fornilng a base, fundaniental , essential." 
"Basic" in the first sense Is that on which other things are built. It 1s, 
no doubt, this meaning which underllis reading, writing^ and arithmetic as basics^ 
in education. That Is, to be able to read, write, and calculate is the 
foundation upon which other learning and the icqulsltion of knowledgi are 
based. Thinking and speaking may be added at a higher level of schooling is 
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basic, as fnay subjects such as mathematlcsi sclancfl, and history. While this 
miartlfig of "basic" may hold In soms cases* 1t has not itood the test of 
expfflence for all, That Is, people have succeeded without these "basics" 
albeit the excftptlotis may not be numerous, With "aesthftlcs" and "bailc" 
bflifb dsflned, we pfocifid next to a eloser andlysls of our temi. 

If aesthetics pei*ta1ns to stltnull Dercalved by the Sflnsas, one of our 
first tasks Is to note that our sensts do not perciive all thi phenomins 
before us. For ej^afriple, a dog may respond to a sound m my never hear. 
Our visloh Is also limited. For i5<aniplii when phenomena are observed, 
light energy passes from that stimulus to our eyes and sets up the sensation 
of vlsien. The eye, thin, Is sensttive to light Cor lumlrious) energy. Light, 
however, occupies a small portion of the electrofnagnetic spectrum. This widt 
ranging spectrum e)ctends from very short and pfnetrating garwa rays to tht 
very long radio and electrical waves. Visible light, that perceived by the 
senses, is Unilted to a narrow portion of the spectruni. "Aesthetics" as 
defined In this paper refers to sharpening one's seni1t1vit1es within one's 
human limitations. To continue Ufa, to function without being perceptive, 
to receive stimuli with dulled senses, Is to be anisthetl^ed. We do not 
intentionainy put anesthetics in the currlcuTum, but we may do so by not 
including those areas and experiences in the curriculum which Intentional Ty 

sharpen the senses. 

Traditionally curriculum development includes reBding* writing and 
arithmetic. Our paper recognizes these as founditional and argues for the 
addition of aesthetics. Next the word "basic'-, as 1t relates to schooling, 
is examined in the foil owing paragraphs ^ 

Education Is buHt upon more than a curriculum corfierstone. "Basic" 
to the educator may refer to primary hginan needs-, to Its prerequisite 
qualities or Its applicability. It 1s said, for Instance, that physiological 



needs must be mit bifofe attending te belonging negdsi or using Mas love's 
tfirms, D« needs afi to be met flHt and then B'tieeds can bs inet, Thii ordering 
of needs has an appealing logic to It, but expefienclal evidenci doe,^ not 
always bear out the logle. Nancy HanKs, forfner Chalman of the Natlofial 
Endowmint for the Arts, tells a story about the people In London durlflg 
the Second Werld War, who demanded pafntlngs be placed In the a1r raid 
shelters despite the risk to the people's safety as a consequinci of having 
lights on In the shelters by which to view the art work. 

To state that something 1s basic, 1s to state that It is i prirequlslte. 
It is, perhaps, this meaning that attends the Idea of discipline or respect 
as basic. It is often said that before one can learn anything from a teacher* 
one must first have respect for the tiacher. Or, in a similar vein, before 
a teacher can motivate a learner, there must first Pe discipline in the 
classroom. The most popular usage of '■basic" is essential, necessary or 
fundamental, In this ease 1t seems to ba agreed that if something ii basic 
to something else, the latter cmnot exist without the forfner. 

Basic means prerequisite while at the same tlnie 1t is a component part. 
The prerequisite to a course in photography may be the accesilblllty «f 
a oamera because the camtra is a component to most photographic Imagery. 

In considering appllcabnity, "baste" may have still another diininsion. 
The term "basic" seems to connote in comnon discussion and in the dally 
newspaper the terms lasting., appl les to a1 1 , and applies everywhere. This 
set of assumptions poses a very rigorous task on those who would say which 
attitudes and behaviors and what knowledge are, indeed, basic. Even if one 
adds "in our country or society or culture" to the •'applies*.." above, the 
task is a most difficult one. 

Having looked at various dtflnitlohs for"Aesthet1cs" and "Basic", the 
task of the writers now becomes that of establlshtng that "Aesthetics 
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Art Biiic" ahd than drawing ImpH cations for schools. Perhaps the thenifl Is 
better stated! If "aesthitlcs" pertains to "things perceptible by the sensei" 
or "perceptlvfl, sharp In the sense," and 1f "basic" nieiins forffling a base, 
fundafnental , or essential (at times foundational), and if the student, the 
curriculum, the instructional program and the pirsonnel of the school are 
the fodal points for establishing "Aisthetlcs Are Baslci" then the task 
herein is to difflonstratB that sharpening sensltlyltlfls Is essflhtial to 
studihti, and this may be achieved throughtiie cufriculum, the Instruetlonal 
program, and the personnel of the school. 

Sharpening the senses his not always been the goal of aisthetic eduoatlon. 
Earlier 1n our paper we noted the obsolete deflnftlons for "aesthitlcs, " 
Reviewing these definitions In a historical content may be the surest way to 
niustrate that "aesthetics" as a curriculum proposed for the eve of the 
Twenty-first century differs widely from aesthetic currleulum on the eve of 
the Twentieth century. 

In the United States at the mid-point of the nineteenth century, art 
(aesthetic) education Included the study of beauty. The rationale for 
appreciation of the beautiful appeared in the fonn of fostering good taste. 
It was thought that pirsons could obtain good taste through frequent expir- 
lence with beautiful objects. This training would allow itudents to overcome 
thiir own tastes. Unconsciously then, students wuld replace their own 
tastes with what they knew to be true and good tastes, fiood taste was based 
upon the definition of art that was popular betvfsen 1750 and 1900, a definition 
inherited by the twentieth century: "art is the creation of the beautiful." 
This definition hid derived from the conviction that the purpose of art, its 
goal, its result, its highest value, andltsmost distinguishing feature was 
beauty. For ISO years it had been such a satisfactory definition that little 
thought was given to Improving it. 

er|c 5 
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Bedutyi an ambiguous notion, could be an Interjections an gxpressioft 
of tapX\in or satisfaction tnore than It was a definition. Bsauty was 
IdentlfiBd with art of the Slxtaenth century — which was the kind of art 
being taught in the schools at the turn of the Twentieth century. Beauty 
was identified as having a ipeclal equilibrium, precision, clarity of forfn, 
an eisenci of harmony. 

Sometimfls the definition of beautiful was subject to variations or 
replaced by thi concept "aesthetic experience". This concept was probably 
associated with beauty until the Impact of 20th century works of art. In 
the visual arts Cubism, Fauvism and German ExprBSslonlsin were exampUs of 
what the layman thought were unbeautiful art styles. Art of this century 
might produce strong emotions, astonishment or shock. It was capable of 
arouiing the psyche of humans instead of repressing it. 

Years were lost, delaying the birth of a curricula pertaining to the 
sharpining of an individual's senses while educators seemed to reject modern 
art and reflect instead upon their students the artistic tastes of the laymen. 

Spearheading modern-day aesthetic education was Herbert Read. His book 
Educatign, Through Art provided a link bitween the aesthetics of modern art 
and practice in the classroom. Read valued in modern art the same kind of 
freedomi he wished the child to enjoy in his/her process of self-development 
and ielf-discovery. Education should foster individual growth. Unlike 
educational systems of the past, Read wanted to develop as the most Important 
function of education^a sense of psychological orientation (Read, 1943*7). He 
labeled this aesthetic education — "the education of those senses upon which 
consciousness, and ultimately the intelligence and Judgment of the human 
individual are based." (Read, 1943:7). 
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Other art educators took up the banner of aesthetic sgnslbnity. 

Viktor Lowenfeld called it aesthetic sensitivity or the sensitivity for 

harmonious relationships. Lowenfeld, like Read, believed that the whole 

personality is affectid by aesthetic sensitivity. 

Aeithetic seniitlvity not only refers to art but 
to any eMparienci in which the senses are brought into 
harmonious and habitual relationship with the external 
world. Thusi aesthetic sensitiylty appears to be 
essentiil for any will organized and Inttgrating thinHtijt 
feeling, and pereeiving i and the iMpression of these. W 
atsthetl c sensitivity is not arbltriry, not bound by 
rules. It may start on any level i conscious or uncon- 
scious, intuition or planned, and anywhere — in life, 
in play, In art. That is why our whole Personality Is 
affected by aest hetic sensitivity (Lowenfeld, 1959ilO)* 

In beHiVlng that aesthetic sensitivity fs present thrcsughout life, a 
state of mind> Uowenfeld's experimental philosophy laid a feundation for 
modern-day educators who continue to justify the rationale that art 
education serves to develop aesthetic sinslbll ities. 

Art educator June McFee stated in her book Preparation for Art 
that one way art education can help to promote continued Improvement in 
aesthetic qualities of the environment was by showing the contribution of 
the fine arts to the applied arts. She believed that the role of the 
teacher is that of a tastemaker, one who reinforces or opposes the child's 
acquired attitudes and helps to develop confidence in his or her own ability 
to make Judgments. While Lowenfeld thought that believing in an eKternal 
standard for "taste," as McFee caned it, would give rise to dogmatic laws, 
McFee used "good taste" as a means for arriving at self-confidence in 
decision making and not in taste making as an end 1n itself as proposed by 
art educators over a hundred years earlier. 

Aesthetics at the threshold of the Twenty-first century are basic 
because they are appropriate for the times. Atsthetics of the Nineteenth and 
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ea>"1y Twentieth cBntufles vIoUtgd individuals by stressing app>^6c1at1ah 
of the beautiful for the purpose of putting upon the student the teacher's 
values about "taste"* Students wert denied knowledge about certain eHper- 
iences (e.g., Twentieth centui^y or modern art) because it lacked beauty. 
Contemporary aesthetics may include a redefinition for art making the entire 
human environment a work of art which can be used to maximize opportunities 
for learning. 

Art educator Melvin Alixenburg believes that humans must have a new 
relationship with nature in the future. In the past, human experiencas have 
attempted to control nature. But "future man must learn how to control 
with nature — through dialogue with her" (Alexenburg, 1976:10). Alexen- 
burg labels this dialogic art. The most extreme manifestation of the cultural 
revolution In art has been labeled "life-art" — the loving of the whole of 
one's life as a work of art. 

The Implications for education indicate that if students, like artists, 
can be brought to feel that their own ixptrlences (in themselves) are the 
most Important and precious things they have they may give them their very 
best efforts to make them "optimal as time spent and as experience, to make 
them art-like. All of learning and of loving and of living for its own sake 
can be thought of as dialogic art" (Alexenburg, 1976:10). 

As the artist and student take up "arting" with their environment 
through dialogic art, they begin to form new relationships experienced 
aesthetically. These aesthetic experiences are meaningful themselves 
because the relationships are intrinsically valued. 

Aesthetics are basic through dialogic art by making every individual 
an "artist" responsible for creating his or her ultimate work of art his or 
her life Itself, and by forming the student's life into a work of art, Into 
an aesthetic product, by experiencing the intrinsic worth and meaning of every 
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motnant pi*esented to him or her living (Alexenbergi I976sl2). Individuals 
cortiplete asithetlc sensitivity by becoming a work of art thimsalves, 

Wa have now established that aisthetlcs has ehanged. The aisthetlcs 
of thi past was verging on anaesthetics, for only certain stimuli (the 
beautiful) should be responded to with sharpened sensitivities. Per* 
ception was dulled for other stimuli. Fufthermora, ws have established 
that sensing and feeling one's invironment rnay generate a holistic experience 
which may be ref erred to as aesthetic. 

Before proceding furthar we need to consider the environment which we 
sense, perceive, and experience. Sometlmis it is feferred to as the "real 
world" or the stimuli but in any case it is what, for the most part, our 
senses sense. These stimuli may be objects, or other sense arousers. They 
have elements representing Intilligible qualities and relationships such 
as plotj smell, shape, texture, color, or rhythm resulting from the manipula* 
tion of the natural or man'-made material world. These material stimuli are 
objective and exist outside the observer. 

When observers perceive the stimuli, they perceive more than what is 
present. Humans perceive tflore than a carved block of marble, or masonry 
affned with shingles. When they ixperience perception their psychological 
energies are at work sensing, intuiting, feeling and thinking. Each human 
has this creative process going on i|igide as a result of perceiving the 
external stimulus. And Individuals perceive differently with varying 
capacities for understanding or enjoying what they perceive because each 
has different maturity, culture or interests. Edmund Burke Feldman in his 
book Art as Image and Idea observed that perception Involves the "creative 
integration of the sensory excitations and psychological expectations aroused 
in the viewer by the organization of elenients embodied in visual form" (Feldm 
1967:280). He also likes to think of this Internal process as perceiving 
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"the mannif 1n which @y@i-yth1ng that Is to be found in the objftct is put 
together, as the total Intetrtlatieri of whatevar Is dlieHifi'ltiable (the 
iKpresslve as wall as the formal ilainents) In the object" (Feldman, 1967i278)i 

Human acts of perception are subjective; aesthetic risponses. Hence 
1t might be said that the environment, the stltiiuli, the objects .all have 
tht potential of triggering an aesthetic experience within the human being. 
For an example a saguaro cactus has a lize, a shape, a texturei and a color. 
When the person perceives the saguaro (and Its surroundings) the aflsthatic 
experlenci may not rest solely on the shoulders of the viewtr. Nature 
was responsible for the organization of the visual and tactile elements which 
ultimately resulted in the spiney vertical form. 

Perceived stimuli' have certain elements or attributes which have potential 
for the eKperiencing person. Put In fom of a model, S-— 0— R, we see each 
component, the Stimuli , the Organlsffi, and the Response being a fundamental, 
essential aspect of the model, While we may discuss or emphaslie one aspect, 
the model 1i an Integral, holistic one. Hence, "Aesthetics Are Basic" 
because even though we have varying capacities to understand or enjoy what 
we perceive, all things have the potential of being sensed, experienced, and 
responded to. Put In another way, sharpened sensitivities are essential, 
fundamental, foundational, and universal. 

Now students, as human beings, are constantly having experiences and 
have the potential for creatively inttgratlng their sensory excitations 
with psychological expectations; the aesthetic experience. Our choices as 
educators are to ignore the nature of these experiences and leave them to 
chance, or to take a more positive stand. We may refine a student's sensiti- 
vities and heighten a student's experiences or we can leave these to develop 
at the whim of chance. A discussion next on how the aesthetic experience 



may take place will assist us in estabHshlflg that "aesthetles am baiie"i 
and thfow Ught oh theie lllusfve expat^lentss shared by all humanMnd. 

In consiaiflng the aesthatic expefientii we will examini itvfir*a1 wayi 
it may manlfast itsilf 1n out* lives: thfouflh empathy (and multing psychie 
dlnanee, funaing and fusion) and gestalt. Biciuse thi diseovary of haw 
aiithetic eKpiflancfis occur has not yet takln placy, we pfopost that parhapi 
a combination of empathy and gestalt mithods may meot the needs of this plpif, 

Empathy dots twe things; 1t discHbei what happens to a pir'capt'tvi 
person and explains the origin of a person*! feeling about an objaet* 
Empathy oceurs when a person bicomis concerned, identifies with, biCQines 
involved in, or projects into the perceived stimulus. Empathy begins with 
a motor responsi to a thing parcel vid. 

Psychie dlstanci is the degree of personal involvement (empathy) of 
a person with phenomena. Oftcaslonany whin vlfiwing a tilevision program wa 
must remind ourselves that what we art steing is unreal. It is conjeetursd 
that children rnay have nightmares because they do not have distinct psychic 
distances. In traditional painting. Urge framis were used to help creati 
psychic distances for the viewer. Today artists may use no frames is If 
to eliminate any distance between art and life. 

Psychic distance assumes a person has empathy. If a person has no 
empathy the perception of the stimulus is placed In the distance because 
the stimulus 1s perceived as having no concreteness, credibility or rilevanee. 
In the past, the most desirable psychic distance a person could have 1n an 
aesthetic experience was as great a distanci as possible without having the 
perception disappear. That 1s, at one extrime lies empathy, and at the other 
lies the confusion of art and life. The perceptive person has an Intensity 
of 1nvolven«nt without losing personal Identity. 
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The view of the ea»*1y 20th eentury psychologist Edward Bullough was 
that psyehU distance could aliflost be pf6d1(tt9d aceoHihfl to the perceived 
trt fQm, Thi dramatic arts and dance hid ih^H psyehic distancis, muilc 
and arfihltifiture showed the greatfit psychic diitance, while pilntirtg fill 
In the middle dlitanci. Since Bul1ough*i tiffie* muilc may havi acNIevid 
mofe epedibillty, through inefiased tichnlcal knowUdgt, mui1c has beeemi 
an Impoptant part of all our Hvas — and ffiay be even assuft oup close 
fncountiPS with a thlfd kind! 

Fusion and funding are terms used by Dewey to dtScrlbe the lufti of our 
pireeptlve experiencis on any given occasion* Fusion and funding used 
Interchangeably represent the assemblage of perceptions we have had at 
different times *- fusing Into a whole until a single dominant quality is 
evident. 

Until we have stopped having pereeptlons which are fused Into our 
mtmory banks, niiterial phtnomena, even the sime phfinornena, will continui to 
be of interest to us. We the percelvers change between perceptloni of that 
stimulus. The collection of perceptions tnay build upon each other or oppose 
each ether. One of the authors remembers her first visit to a Frtnch chapel 
designed by the architect Le Corbusier on a hill In Ronchamp. It was a 
diiappelnting rainy day, When she finally sought shelter Inside, she found 
candles were all aglow and a group of nuns were lifting their voices in 
French song. The uplifting perception the author had of this architeeturtl 
landmark was not the same a few years later when she returned with a group 
of students on tour. Eagerly entering the chapel she perceived this time 
not peace and order but bright hot lights, irreverint cables and camera 
crews filming 1n one of the side chapels. Should she view this chapel in 
the future again, she will no doubt, carry these aesthetic e^cperiences Into 
her third perception of this artistic momument. 
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Closure and gestaTt repr&sen-t terfls exaitilnttii the Bfisthetfc sxpeHence 
from irother viewpoint. This poi'sit of vf r*ecosm'zts tliafc wi may seek 
cwipletiness of structyre mi miaming in i p^esel1t ptyceptl on without 
rfc<oll ficting slrnUar lacpBriencei, We seek ttie mes-t simple w to achieve 
cl-osure for mixinium efficiirtcy', d»er1vlrg meanings and fe^lf ngs from the 
pa.1terTis of eneTgy dlstrlbutian im oyraeTIves fit off fcy Ihe pfrceived 
stlmultis. This i*esu1ts in a pepctiptivfi art v*hich Has no meiiory. 

We have es-ttbHshed now that, thi aesthetic ^scpiHsnce is one which 
ttkis placi witliln us. Enpatliy mi gestalt theoTies provide us with 
escplaraatlens of how this expir-iin.ce maj' oecuf. It Is not riicissary to 
uwderstind how ihe aesthetic Bjcpe rlence happttris in oHer to have one. But 
av^arsriess is important to the proiiiiotion of aasthfitics in our schools. 

En order to sharpen the studiint's sensitivi tifis and a\Mareness ft seeiDS 
reasonable to use a curriculutn th4t Is deifgned primaTil j ^or that purpose, 
tj»at f s tJie arts currfculijin. Ths: cultivatiori or aesthetic experiences should 
not be ie-ft to chance. 

While thi jears hive brought nc consinsus a.s to hov/ tbe aesthetic 
e>cpeft encfi occurs , they have brotaghtmany ways educat-ors may encourage 
increased awareness and understamdiflg about a p&iiiting, a piece of nnusic, 
tm theater arts* i sculpture, a building, a pho«togra,ph ^ a suit of clothes 
or literaiure, Some have referred to thfi approiacfi t^o aeschetics as a 
cHtical-appreciative model . Froim -the data broLEght 1 n W chi senses, to 
trte integTatlon of feBlings gBrirated by the sereses, -we hive shown that tiie 
perceptive person my have an intensltj' of Invol vewimt wltbout losing his/her 
personal ideiitlty and con fusing art and life. En thwarts eurHculuiii students 
mfght pon-dir what Is unusual about i certain piece of art, a particular 
buHd-f ng <r a piece of music throiygJi expHoratory quertionirtg. The studenis 
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fft-lght consider wh^t I'l approprlBts about each. What do we mean by appropriate? 
How an smh i iiirtn piece of work create such Interest, so much discussion? 
Under what constr-amts was the artist working, tha dancer dancing? What 
affect did thi constraints have on the art piece, the perforaance? What • 
are eur f ndivlduBl risponsts to t:tiB object, to tht expenence? Were they 
ones of surprise? Wire they ones of satisfaction or displeasure? Do we 
reeaTl tastfngs sansning, toucftTng, saeing, or hearing anything that we 
savor, that wt hold on to, that we chtrlsh? Imagine the most beautiful 
perscn m the woHd, describe him/her. Thise are all questtons which might 
tontribut« t;o furcdtd pereiptloris about somithing elusive such as beauty. 

^lotfci that the st-udent is drawn Into participation, through inquiry; 
there Is m a prj orl notion of how these stimuli are perceived. The student 
is net put upon. Notice that responses to questions used In the study of 
beiuty, for Dtamples depend upori the senses, the sharpened senses, the 
thought processes-, the sxprasST-ve processss, and the Imagination, If used 
properly, they c(yuld engage the student in being a critic-actor, and that 
1s one of the basic charicter1s"t1cs of the adolflscent. 

Sa, in still anotJier way we can say that "Aesthetics Are Basic", They 
ire basic because they are founded upon the crtatlve integfatlon of the 
sensing, fiellFig,. intuiting, and thinking of Individuals. Such fusion of 
sensory excitations and psychological expectations is a well accepted goal 

of all human beings * 

to sharpen ^ni's senses, one must practice. To practice requires 
dliclplirie. To compare one wor-k with another, to understand the lines of 
i poein, to mvm y/lth the dancir requires respect. In that sense, too, 
"Aestheti'cs Are Bisic. " 
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When considiring "Aesthetics Art Basic^' we may also dsriva mmy 
implications for teachers i adniinistratorSi counselor and learners who do 
mt viiw thimsilves contributors to aesthatic txperlences. We argui that 
each parson can contrlbuti to htlplng students be to re aware j to use and 
to sharptn the yariQUS senses-^an In the hope of Incriailng personal 
student inyolyerant for aesthetic experiencing. 

The role of the edycator may be to eitibllsh an en^^lronmint in which 
the stydent may empathlie and have an opportiinlty to pereelvi with little 
or no psychic distance the world's phenomena. Tliis if fort assunias that 
school personnel are theMfelvts sinsitivs to the anvironment and the 
possibilities of its eontrf bution to aesthetics, If aesthetic ixperiences 
are also part of processing (funding and fusion) , of participating^ of 
problem solving^ why not encourage students to be part of constructing a 
stiniulating envf ronment? fhe Hirbert Hoover Junior High School In San Jose, 
California, 1s a beautlftil axampli of students, teachers, and cpmnwnlty 
persons Inteniivily applying mosaic designs on many ixterlor walls of tha 
buildings. The psychic distanci usually attributed to the perciptlon of 
architecture has been reducad as the studants have increased thiir degree 
of personal envlronnient with their surroundings. 

If psychic distances differ among tht arts as Burrough suggested s the 
role of the educator 1s to ancourage an environment In which a syrnmetry in 
the arts niay take plact. That 1s, theater arts and music and painting 
will each seem concrete, cridible and rtlevant to the studtnti not one more 
than the other, 

Thare are further impl tcations of the study of aesthetics for the school 
the curriculum, the personnel. First of all it would appear that the teacher 
would netd to be, to sonis extent, educated in philosophical and contemporary 



aistheticsv'Hinca furthir implications for tiachsr education. While we 
assume that the teachers in tha arts are educated 1n aesthetics , they need 
to be aware of teaching tha aesthetics aspect of thiir art form. One of 
the difficulties facing the fine arts educator today 1s the encouragenient 
of pirception along contemporary artistic frontiers, Just because artists 
utnizi and produce products out of stuff intended orlglnany for purposes 
other than art, or Just becausi the artist works with nature, these products 
are not devoid of aesthetic worth. Too often the lay person dulls the senses 
to such unusual artistic media or procissing. 

Furthermore s the arts educator may naed training to view aesthetics 
beyond his/her own discipllna. This aesthetics education is an accumulated 
arts study about aesthetic experiences—a ineta^aesthetlcs education (hence 
"basic"). 

And finany aesthetics systems education (those other than and includlJig 
the Wtstern v^orld) is a proposed educitional direction which would teach 
about different aesthatic systerns; aesthetics of different cultures to 
stimulate additional and sharper sensitivity in a rapidly developing 
multi^cul tural invlronment. 

- 

Curriculum makirs need to be aware of the necessity for learners to 
shari their aesthetic experfences and sornetimis that sharing does not fit 
into a box schedule • 

Besides the in*school Implications^ theri are carry-over Impl 1 cations. 
For instance^ students whose senses have been sharpened are not likely to 
be insensitive to various aspects of the school or out-of-school environments 
whether that be nature , art fonns or other huinans. Students may^ Indeed, be 
call id to personal or political action to change invironmental conditions. 
And, to be sure, persons who have experienced the sharing of aesthetic 
exptrlences in schools will search for ways to share themoutslde of school. 
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For ixwDpie, studtrits who have bein ablt to fhar-e thtir individual exper- 
iencts in the classroein may continut to analyze and recogniie thi 1mpor- 
tanci of iesthttic txpeJ'lincss in later living whi]% ineriaslfig their 
crtitiyi proeisi of Inttgrating thsir parctptions. Viktor Lovfenfeld wrott* 
"It is thi aeithitic experienca which is mafnly rEsponfiblt for fcindling 
the crtativi spirit in early years and later for keeping it iflra" (Lowtn* 
feld. 1959:6). 

It is pur intention then, that "Aesthetics Are Basic." that thty have 
an tssentiil place In the livts of humans* and should be an Integral part of 
the schooU Aesthetics should join updattd versions of riadlngs writing and 
arithmatie* possibly idtntifiid as tha fourth "R**: arts. 

If atsthetics are includsd in the curficuluni of the schDolSj^ then schpols 
can contrlbuta to that goal implicit in our paper and so beautifully stated 
by Harry Broudy, as "Enlightened Cherishing," If we are going to be Haspy 
as proposed by Socrates ^ Self-actual i ied is idvocated by Maslow, Individuatid 
as proposed by Jung, or Educated as subscribid to by most of us, then 
"Enlightened Cherishing'' would appear a goal basic to us alls and another 
way of saying, "Aesthetics Art Basfc*" 



Nelson Haggerson is Professor of Educationp Arizona State Univirsity* 
and former editor of AASCD*s Reviw* 
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